50              SOME NOTES ON BOOKBINDING

applied should be used in very small quantities, for
although it no doubt tends to preserve old leather if you
soak it in oil, this makes it unpleasant to handle and is
quite unnecessary. It is not desirable that polishes con-
taining turpentine should be used on leather, as turpen-
tine is reported to have an injurious effect.

Dressing leather binding is much the same thing as
the dressing of harness and shoes. It is well known that
leather harness or shoes put away for a long period tend
to crack and become hard and brittle. Harness and
shoes have to stand hard wear for a comparatively short
period, whereas a leather binding, as a rule, has to
resist comparatively little wear, but is expected to last
indefinitely; but, both in the case of harness and bind-
ing, it is not wear that is the chief cause of the decay of
the leather but rather the drying and hardening effect
of age and neglect.

Vellum prepared from calfskins makes a good binding
material, but is rather stiff and difficult to manipulate.
It is very much affected by damp and if put down on to
a board, by contracting, it is very apt to cause the board
to warp outwards. Limp vellum wrappers with ties,
like those used on many old books and more recently by
William Morris on the Kelmscott books, make fairly
satisfactory covers for books in private hands, but is not
very suitable for libraries. Half-vellum binding with a
hollow back can be quite serviceable for library use, and
should, I think, be more used. Covering vellum has a
distinct surface as distinguished from the vellum used
for writing on, and some known as grained vellum has
an interesting mottled colour and this makes very
pleasant covers for old books. Parchment is a thinner,
variety of vellum, made from split sheepskins, that does
not make a good covering material.
While leather is undoubtedly the best material for